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FLAT-WOVEN STRUCTURES FOUND 
IN NOMADIC AND VILLAGE WEAVINGS 
FROM THE NEAR EAST AND CENTRAL ASIA 


JOHN T. WERTIME 


Interest in flat-weaves is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon among oriental rug collectors. In the 
earlier part of this century most connoisseurs 
concentrated on the older and better known pile 
rugs and carpets and only occasionally honored 
a nomadic or village flat-woven textile with a 
permanent place in their collections. In time, 
flat-weaves began to receive greater recognition 
as objects worthy of serious attention, and in 
1969 a watershed was reached when the Textile 
Museum sponsored a highly influential exhibi- 
tion entitled “From the Bosporus to Samarkand, 
Flat-Woven Rugs.” The impact of this pioneer- 
ing effort by Anthony N. Landreau and W. Rus- 
sell Pickering was greatly extended through the 
wide circulation of the similarly named cata- 
logue, which did much to stimulate the curiosity 
and acquisitive instincts of many new students 
and collectors. 

Since the appearance of From the Bosporus 
to Samarkand, Flat-Woven Rugs, and especially in 
the last five years, there has been a spate of 
books, catalogues, and articles devoted solely or 
in part to flat-weaves. Many are based on col- 
lecting and research activities carried out in the 
field at various times during the past few dec- 
ades. Together with work done in the West, 
these studies have shed considerable light on 
such questions as provenance, group types, 
weaving techniques, functions, and terminol- 
ogy, and have forced us to revise numerous com- 
monly held assumptions. But in spite of this 
progress, it is still difficult to obtain reliable in- 
formation concerning the woven structures of 
many of the objects illustrated and discussed in 
these publications, for quite often the relevant 
data is missing or imprecisely or inaccurately 
related. The reasons for this shortcoming, I be- 
lieve, are an insufficient understanding of the 
woven structures in question, and an inadequate 
emphasis on structural analysis in rug studies 
generally. 

To help remedy this situation, I have tried 
to identify and describe the flat-woven struc- 
tures most in need of further elucidation and 
to point out as far as possible the weaving areas 
in which they principally occur. My remarks in 
this essay are based entirely on an examination 
of finished products, in which structure, inher- 


ing as an unchanging state or condition, is read- 
ily ascertainable, and in no way pertain to the 
weaving process or the methods or techniques 
used therein.! 

Two works have been of great assistance as 
far as my understanding of fabric structures is 
concerned. These are Irene Emery’s The Primary 
Structures of Fabrics? and Ann Pollard Rowe’s 
Warp-Patterned Weaves of the Andes.® The former 
has provided the framework of classification 
and terminology used below, and the latter, de- 
tailed analyses and terminology for many of the 
individual structures. Given the extent to which 
I have utilized the work of both authors, a com- 
plete acknowledgement of every borrowing would 
prove impractical. Instead, I have included ref- 
erences to these two sources at the beginning of 
each section and throughout the text to enable 
the interested reader to consult them as I have 
done. 


I WARP-WEFT INTERLACING: SIMPLE 
WEAVES (Emery pp.74—138) 


Emery classifies the structures of all woven . 
fabrics or textiles in three groups according 
to the manner in which their warp and weft 
elements are interworked: 1) interlacing warps 
and wefts 2)interacting elements 3) wrapping 
wefts. Most of the structures that appear in 
Near Eastern and Central Asian flat-weaves, 
including those discussed below, belong to 
group 1), interlacing warps and wefts (Emery 
pp.74—178). 

When only one set of warp and one set 
of weft elements are employed in a weaving, 
its structure is called simple. The most ele- 
mentary type of simple interlaced weave, 
known as plain weave (Emery pp.76—90), con- 
sists of an over-one-under-one (1/1) order of 
interlacing of both warps and wefts, and is 
structurally identical on both faces. Plain 
weave and the various types of tapestry weave 
(Emery pp.78—90) that are variant uses of 
plain weave have been adequately covered in 
oriental rug literature and require no further 
mention here. Two other structures found in 
flat-weaves, twill weaves and plain-weave-de- 
rived float weaves, also fall into the category 
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of simple weaves, but differ significantly from 
plain weave in that their structures are based 
on various arrangements of floats rather than 
on a consistent over-one-under-one interlac- 
ing. Both float weaves are discussed below. 

A characteristic feature of simple inter- 
lacing (of one set of warps with one set of 
wefts) is that the structure of one face of the 
fabric is reflected on the opposite face. No 
element appears only on one face; and if there 
are weft floats on one face, there are corre- 
lated warp floats on the other. 


Twill Weaves (Emery pp.92-107) 


Emery (p.92) defines twill weaves as “float 
weaves characterized by a diagonal alignment 
of floats* for which a minimum of three warp 
groupings is essential (four, for warp and weft 
floats of equal span). Adjacent wefts never 
float over or under the same group of warps, 
and for each successive passage of the weft the 
warp grouping is stepped one warp beyond 
the previous grouping. If the shift is always 
to the right or always to the left, continuous 
diagonals will be formed on both faces of the 
fabric. The direction of diagonals on one face 
is always the reverse of that on the opposite 
face.” 

Two basic factors determine the primary 
structural differences between twill weaves: 
‘the numerical span of the floats and the di- 
rection of the diagonals. The numerical des- 
ignation of a twill gives its basic float-span ra- 
tio, as for example, 2/1 (i.e. over-two-under- 
one), 3/1, and 2/2. 

In all simple-weave twills there are both 
warp and weft floats. When the over-and- 
under order of interlacing is even (i.e. when 
elements pass over the same number that they 
pass under) there will be warp and weft floats 
of equal span on both faces of the fabric, and 
the twill is said to be an even twill (Emery 
pp-92-94, figs.115-121). The two faces are 
identical, although the direction of the diag- 
onals is reversed. The basic interlacing order 
of an uneven twill weave (Emery pp.99-100, 
figs.137—145) is such that no element passes 
over the same number of elements it passes 
under, and therefore the two faces are always 
structurally dissimilar. On either face of an 
uneven twill, the interlacing order of the warp 
is the converse of the weft order. 

In plain twill the diagonal alignment of 
floats is consistent and continuous in one di- 
rection, and the numerically designated order 
of interlacing (e.g. 2/2) is maintained by both 
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warp and weft throughout. However, breaks 
in the continuity and reversals of the direction 
of the diagonals can be arranged in innumer- 
able different ways to produce variations of 
structure and pattern in which the interlacing 
order of either or both sets of elements is al- 
most invariably altered to some extent. Zigzags 
and herringbone patterning can be produced 
by repeatedly reversing the diagonals at in- 
tervals either along or across the fabric, and 
diamond patterning by a combination of the 
two. The change in direction is symmetrical 
when the opposed diagonals meet at the line 
of change, staggered when they alternate 
along the line of change. 

In horizontal herringbone (Emery 
pp.94—95, figs.122—123) transverse bands of 
up-to-the-left twill alternate with bands of up- 
to-the-right twill and the axis or spine of the 
herringbone pattern is horizontal. Reversing 
the diagonals as the weaving progresses does 
not alter the order of weft interlacing, but 
does entail variation in the order of warp-in- 
terlacing along the lines of change. In 2/2 hor- 
izontal herringbone, wefts consistently pass 
over-two-under-two warps; but where the di- 
agonals are reversed, when the reversal is sym- 
metrical, alternate warps pass over and under 
three wefts, the intervening warps over and 
under only one. 

In vertical herringbone (Emery pp.95—96, 
fig.125) transverse bands of up-to-the-left 
twill alternate with bands of down-to-the-left 
twill and the axis of the herringbone pattern 
is vertical. The direction of the pattern move- 
ment is across the fabric, as opposed to along 
the fabric’as in horizontal herringbone. The 
order of warp-interlacing in vertical herring- 
bone is the same as that of weft-interlacing in 
horizontal herringbone; likewise, weft-inter- 
lacing in vertical herringbone corresponds to 
warp-interlacing in horizontal herringbone. 

A diamond twill (Emery pp.97—98, 
figs.131—136) combines the structural char- 
acteristics of the horizontal and vertical her- 
ringbones of which it is composed. Its nu- 
merical designation is that of the basic 
interlacing order; but this occurs only in the 
diagonals, since the reversals along and across 
the fabric alter the order of both warp and 
weft interlacing with each change of direction. 
When the basic interlacing order is even (and 
therefore identical on the two faces of the fab- 
ric), the variations too will be identical, except 
in their orientation to the diamond pattern. 

The most notable use of simple twill 


Fig. 1 Cover (detail). Iran, Fars Province. Qashqa’i. 
Mid-twentieth century. Tapestry-like balanced 2/2 ver- 
tical herringbone twill with discontinuous wefts and un- 
joined margins. Tufts inserted by extra-weft pile wrap- 
ping (Turkish “knot”). Wool and cotton. W:86cm. 
Collection of Mark and Shelly Treece. 


weaves in the nomadic and village weaving 
traditions of the Near East and Central Asia 
is seen in large, sturdy covers made by Qashqa’i 
tribesmen in Fars, where such weavings are 
known as jajim.® A majority of the Qashqa’i 
jajims that I have examined are woven in plain 
2/2 twill or 2/2 vertical herringbone twill and 
have relatively equal warp and weft counts.® 
Besides the pattern of diagonal lines created 
by the very structure of the weave (called 
weave patterning by Emery, p.124), these cov- 
ers frequently display striped, plaid, or check- 
erboard designs which are made by varying 
the color of the warps and/or wefts. In many 
examples discontinuous wefts are employed 
in what resembles twill tapestry (Emery 
pp.106—107) to vary the weft color and pro- 
duce repeating triangular or diamond-shaped 
pattern areas (fig. 1). 

Less commonly encountered is the even 
twill variation—2/2 diamond twill—found in 
fig.2, one of two halves of a Qashqa’i cover. 
As in Emery’s construction (figs.131—132, 
p-97), the reversals of the diagonals are all 
symmetrical and the weave is balanced. Fig.2 
also shows a mosaic-like patterning similar to 
that found in twill tapestry. The different col- 
ored wefts of fig.2 are double-interlocked 
wherever they meet, a feature common in twill 
tapestry. The manner in which this is achieved, 


and the resulting secure join and clear defi- 
nition of margins on the front face and ridged 
transposition of colors on the back, are the 
same as in double interlocking in twill tapestry 
and plain weave (Emery figs.169-170, p.107 
and figs.101—104, p.81). 

Kurdish weavers in such towns as San- 
andaj and Kermanshah also produce textiles 
with a diamond twill structure.’ However, 
since it is doubtful that their work can be con- 
sidered part of the nomadic or village weaving 
traditions, no other reference to it is made 
here. 

The only other groups of nomadic and 
village weavings from the Near East and Cen- 
tral Asia that I know to include twill weaves, 
or at least diamond twill, come from western 
Afghanistan. They are discussed by Alfred 
Janata in a recent article’ which is my only 
source of information on the subject. Janata 
illustrates a two-piece wool cover weave pat- 
terned by a 2/2 diamond twill. He attributes 
it to the Firuzkuhis or Tajiks of the Morghab 
region and states that use of this weave is lim- 
ited to the above peoples and the northern 
Taymanis. No mention is made of other twill 
structures in the flat-weaves of these or any 
other groups in Afghanistan. 


Fig. 2. Cover (detail of one of two complete panels 
meant to be sewn together). Lran, Fars Province. Qashqa’. 
Early twentieth century. Tapestry-like balanced 2/2 dia- 
mond twill with discontinuous wefts and double inter- 
locked margins. Wool. W:89cm. Courtesy of Bill Seward- 
Trocadéro. 
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Plain-Weave-Derived Float Weaves (Emery 
pp.113-121; Rowe pp.53—66) 


The twill weaves just discussed are character- 
ized by progressive successions of floats in 
diagonal alignment. Another group of simple 
float weaves is derived from plain weave and 
is marked not by progression but by alterna- 
tion in the alignment of floats or by some rec- 
tangular, rather than diagonal arrangement. 
Emery calls one of the most widely used plain- 
weave-derived float weaves “alternating float 
weave.” This structure is characterized by the 
alternation of a yarn interlacing 3/1 with one 
that retains the 1/1 interlacing order of plain 
weave, and by alternation in the alignment of 
the three-span warp floats on one face and of 
the three-span weft floats on the other. The 
alternate alignment of the yarns interlacing 3/ 
1 places the under-one interlacing of one yarn 
in the center of the three-span floats of the 
adjacent yarns (Emery pp.113-115, 
figs.187-191, Rowe pp.53-55, construction 
3). 

Simple alternating float weave can be 
made warp-faced, weft-faced, or balanced; 
but in the oriental rug world it is woven warp- 
faced with the warp-floats forming the pat- 
tern. Due to the closeness of the warp, the 
weft floats on the opposite face, while defi- 
nitely present, appear relatively short and may 
not be recognized as floats. Often, they simply 
appear to pull the non-floating warps out of 
a vertical position. 

Two variant uses of warp-faced alternat- 
ing float weave are found in Near Eastern and 
Central Asian flat-weaves. One is the use of 
alternating float weave to form a pattern on 
a plain-weave ground (Emery figs.210—211, 
p-120). Since it is the difference in texture 
between the plain-weave ground and the 
floats that makes the pattern stand out, no 
variation in color is absolutely necessary (Rowe 
fig.57, p.55). The normal practice, however, 
is to alternate the color of the warp yarns. In 
the plain-weave area, alternation of the warp 
colors produces horizontal stripes. In the al- 
ternating float-weave areas, the alternation 
makes the warp floats a different color from 
the yarns which interlace 1/1, and because the 
fabric is warp-faced, the color of the warp 
floats dominates the fabric in those areas. The 


pattern thus appears as a single solid color on - 


a horizontally striped ground (Rowe p.55—57, 
figs. 59-61). 
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Fig. 3 Bag (the back half of one pouch of a saddle bag). 
Iran, Fars Province. Qashqa’l. Early twentieth century. 
Field: warp-faced plain weave patterned by alternating 
float weave with warps of only one color floated (floats 
alternate in two’s). Borders: warp-faced alternating float 
weave with two-color patterning and all the warp floats 
on one face and all the weft floats on the other (floats 
alternate in two’s). W:48.5cm. Wool. Textile Museum 
(1967.20.1). 


Warp-faced plain weave patterned by al- 
ternating float weave with warps of only one 
color floated is frequently seen on the back 
halves of single bags and saddle bags woven 
by Qashqa’is (probably of the Darrehshuri 
clan), an example of whose work appears in 
fig.3. It has alternating white and dark blue 
wool warps in the field and parts of the border 
areas and brown wool wefts throughout. The 
dark blue warps float to form the pattern of 
the field and the floats alternate in two’s. Al- 
ternating the floats in two’s, an invariable fea- 
ture of this structure wherever it is found in 
Near Eastern and Central Asian flat-weaves, 
produces the familiar dotted effect. 

I have seen this variant use of warp-faced 
alternating float weave in a group of bags 
which may be from the Varamin area or per- 
haps from Fars. It is also possible that these 
bags were woven by Qashqa’is residing in the 
Varamin area. 

In his article on flat-weaves from western 
Afghanistan, Janata shows a complete tent 
band with a warp-faced plain-weave ground 
patterned by alternating float weave.'° He says 
that this band is Mowdudi-Jamshidi work 
from a village in the Kushk district of Herat 
Province and that similar products come from 
Jamshidi, Aymaq-Hazareh, and Firuzkuhi 
groups. Also illustrated by Janata and said to 
be of the same origin as the one just cited is 
a tent band cut in pieces and sewn together 
to form a cover.'! Structurally this cut up band 


is somewhat more complex than the complete 
one mentioned above in that two colors, one 
light and one dark, are used to form successive 
warp floats instead of the usual one color 
(compare Rowe, fig.60, p.57 and fig.62, p.58). 
Thus in some of the pattern areas of the cut 
up band the light color creates the warp floats 
and in other areas the dark one does. The 
horizontally striped warp-faced plain-weave 
ground still, of course, serves as a background 
to the floats. This is one of the few examples 
of warp-faced plain weave patterned by alter- 
nating float weave with warps of either of the 
two colors floated that I have seen from the 
Near East and Central Asia. 

Much more commonly used in flat-weaves 
is the variant which appears on the front half 
of the Qashqa’i bag’? illustrated in fig.4. In- 
stead of having large areas of warp-faced plain 
weave, three-span warp floats alternating in 
two’s cover almost the entire face with the cor- 
responding weft floats appearing on the re- 
verse face. According to Rowe (p.61), “Pat- 
terning requires the use of alternate colors of 
warps so that in some areas one color is used 
for the warp floats and in other areas the other 
color is used. Thus each warp interlaces 1/1 
in some areas and 3/1 in other areas. ... The 
front of fabrics woven in this way has an ap- 
pearance very similar to that of fabrics woven 
in complementary-warp weave with three- 
span floats in alternating alignment .. . since 
three-span floats dominate the fabric, but the 
back is completely different. In the simple al- 
ternating float weave examples, the weft-float 
face differs markedly from the warp-float face 
... while the complementary-warp patterned 
examples are double faced . . .,” which means 
that the two faces have identical structures of 
warp floats. The differences between the front 
and back faces of a fabric produced by warp- 
faced alternating float weave with two-color 
patterning and all the warp floats on one face 
and all the weft floats on the other’ are clearly 
seen in figs.4 and 5 respectively. 

Flat-weaves decorated by this structure 
are well known in Fars, where they have been 
produced principally by the Qashqa’is,'* most 
likely members of the Darrehshuri clan. I am 
familiar with saddle bags, small single bags, 
and two-armed animal covers of various sizes 
in this weave. Most are dark blue and white 
with other colors, usually red and green, in 
border-like stripes. 

One variety of jajim"® is also partially dec- 
orated by this structure. The normal arrange- 
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Fig.4 Bag (the front half of one pouch of a saddle bag). 
Iran, Fars Province. Qashqa’i. Early twentieth century. 
Warp-faced alternating float weave with two-color pat- 
terning and all the warp floats on one face and all the 
weft floats on the other (floats alternate in two’s). At the 
top: two rows of weft-faced complementary-weft weave 
with variable interlacing arranged to form a diamond- 
like pattern on a rectangular ground. (only half of the 
total number of warps are used). Wool. 47 x 38cm. Tex- 
tile Museum (1976.20.1). 


Fig. 5 The reverse face of fig.4 showing the weft-float 
face of the structure. 


ment in these pieces is multicolored stripes of 
unpatterned warp-faced plain weave alternat- 
ing with stripes patterned by alternating float 
weave featuring a repeating lattice and rosette 
design. Covers of this type frequently turn up 
in the Qazvin bazaar and in large part are 
products of the surrounding area. Two ex- 
amples, one said to be woven in 1976 and the 
other to be forty years old, are attributed in 
A Survey of Persian Handicraft (p.317) to villages 
to the northeast and southeast of Qazvin. 
Some Turkoman tent bands are pat- 
terned by this structure either all over or in 
the border areas only. A majority of those 
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Fig. 6 Tent Band (detail). Northeastern Iran. Yomut. 
Early twentieth century. A. (top): warp-faced alternating 
float weave with two-color patterning and all the warp 
floats on one face and all the weft floats on the other 
(floats alternate in two’s). B (bottom): warp-faced plain- 
weave-derived float weave with alternate pairs of three- 
span (or five-span) warp floats of one of the colors in 
horizontal alignment and from one to five shots of 1/1 
interlacing wefts between rows of warp floats (only half 
of the total number of warps are used). Edges: warp- 
faced plain weave. Wool. W:22—26cm. Courtesy of Bull 
Seward-Trocadéro. 
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patterned all over fall into two groups, one in 
large part probably woven by Yomuts (fig.6A) 
and the other by Ersaris.® Bands in which this 
variant use of alternating float weave deco- 
rates only the borders may be Yomut work!’ 
as well as that of other Turkoman tribes. In 
addition to tent bands, there are long and very 
narrow Turkoman strut ties with this same 
structure all over. 

The end of the Yomut tent band shown 
in fig.6B differs from the main part in both 
structure and design. In the structure of the 
end, as in warp-faced plain weave patterned 
by alternating float weave, one finds 1/1 in- 
terlacing (from one to five shots of it in this 
example) and alternate pairs of three-span 
floats of one color. But instead of an alternate 
alignment of floats there is a horizontal align- 
ment which creates rows of small adjacent rec- 
tangular motifs separated by horizontal stripes. 
In several places warps float over five wefts 
instead of three, thereby doubling the size of 
the repeating rectangular motif and produc- 
ing what resemble rows of small windows. The 
structure in this segment of the tent band can 
be termed warp-faced plain-weave-derived 
float weave with alternate pairs of three-span 
(or five-span) warp floats of one color in hor- 
izontal alignment and from one to five shots 
of 1/1 interlacing wefts in between rows of 
warp floats. This structure, with minor vari- 
ations in detail, is commonly found at the end 
of Yomut tent bands patterned by warp-faced 
alternating float weave with two-color pat- 
terning and all the warp floats on one face 
and all the weft floats on the other. 


Il WARP-WEFT INTERLACING: 
COMPOUND WEAVES (Emery 
pp. 140-176) 


When an interlaced structure has more than 
the two basic sets of warp and weft elements, 
it is called compound. Weaves are com- 
pounded by adding sets of elements (warp or 
weft or both) that are either supplementary 
or complementary. In those compound struc- 
tures in which a simple weave, complete in 
itself, serves as a ground or foundation weave 
throughout, any additional sets (whether warp 
or weft) are clearly supplementary. But when 
compound structures have at least two sets of 
one type of element (either warp or weft) that 
are co-equal, the sets with the same direction 
are complementary to each other. In general, 
weaves compounded by the addition of sup- 


plementary elements tend to be two-faced, 
that is, each face has a different structure and 
the faces are dissimilar. Complementary weaves 
can be either two-faced or double-faced, which 
means the structure on one face is duplicated 
on the other and the faces are identical. In 
contrast to simple weaves, the structure of one 
face of a compound weave does not necessar- 
ily affect that of the other. 


Supplementary Wefts (Emery pp. 140-143) 


The supplementary elements that appear in 
Near Eastern and Central Asian flat-weaves 
are weft elements. To my knowledge, supple- 
mentary warps, while found in South Amer- 
ican textiles, do not occur in the nomadic and 
village weavings of the area under discussion. 
In all the examples from the Near East and 
Central Asia that I have examined, these sup- 
plementary, or extra, wefts are used to add 
decoration to a plain-weave ground of a con- 
trasting color. 

Extra wefts, Emery says (pp.140—141), 
“provide the simplest and least restricted 
means of adding supplementary pattern to a 
ground weave, since wefts can be added at will 
as the weaving progresses. Inasmuch as the 
basic structural requirements of a coherent 
fabric are fulfilled by a ground weave, the in- 
terlacing of extra wefts is not subject to any 
consistently applicable limitation. Conse- 
quently the ways in which extra-weft patterning 
can be produced are almost infinitely var- 
ied... .” Of these possible ways, only a limited 
number are regularly encountered in the flat- 
woven textiles of the nomadic and village 
weavers of the Near East and Central Asia. 
They are described below. 

Pattern wefts may be discontinuous, that 
is, worked back and forth in limited areas to 
shape pattern units, or they may be continu- 
ous, which is to say they are carried back and 
forth across the full width of the fabric. If 
continuous pattern wefts are used to produce 
pattern in certain areas only, they can be 
either floated free on the back of the fabric 
between the pattern areas or laid in with the 
ground wefts. Only patterning by means of 
supplementary wefts that are discontinuous 
can properly be called brocading, and unless 
so termed, pattern-forming supplementary 
wefts are assumed to be continuous. 

The simplest structure of extra-weft pat- 
terning (described variously as laid-in, in-laid, 
or inlay) is created by laying supplementary 


wefts along with the ground wefts in the reg- 
ular sheds of the ground weave. When the 
ground weave is plain weave, the extra wefts 
interlace 1/1 along with the ground wefts. The 
utilization of inlay to produce patterning in 
limited areas, as shown by Emery (fig.220, 
p- 141), is not seen in Near Eastern and Central 
Asian flat-weaves as far as I know. A variant 
use of inlay that does occur in some textiles 
from the oriental rug world will be discussed 
later. 

If the pattern wefts are allowed to skip 
every other plain-weave binding, three-span 
floats separated by over-one interlacings of 
the warp will regularly occur (Emery, fig.221, 
p-141). The bulk of the supplementary wefts 
will then lie on one face of the fabric, thereby 
producing a two-faced structure. The use of 
discontinuous extra wefts in a 3/1 order of 
interlacing to add pattern to a balanced or 
weft-faced plain-weave ground is most often 
encountered in flat-weaves from Turkey, where 
the structure is called zilz or sili according to 
Belkis Acar.'® This is one type of weft-float 
brocading.'° 

Frequently, the three-span floats are placed 
in vertical alignment, which causes narrow 
vertical lines (formed where the over-one in- 
terlacings of the warp occur) to run through- 
out the pattern (fig.7). The floats can also be 
aligned diagonally to produce horizontal her- 
ringbone, vertical herringbone, and diamond 


Fig. 7 Bag. Probably Transcaucasus or Northeastern 
Turkey. Early twentieth century. Center: weft-float bro- 
cading with the extra wefts interlacing 3/1 on a weft-faced 
plain-weave ground and the three-span floats vertically 
aligned. Borders: weft-float brocading with weft floats 
of variable length forming diagonal lines on the front 
and the pattern wefts carried diagonally on the back to 
the next shed. Two-color two-strand countered weft- 
twining. Wool. 42 x 36cm. Collection of Harry and Diane 
Greenberg. 
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patterns which frequently are coordinated in 
the formation of an allover design. Not un- 
commonly, vertical and diagonal alignments 
of floats are used together to decorate a weav- 
ing. 

The usually thicker multicolored extra 
wefts are held firmly in place by the uniformly 
colored ground wefts lying above and below 
them. These ground wefts often run in two’s 
and three’s, which assures that the warp, even 
if of a different color, will be effectively cov- 
ered and will not interrupt the patterns of 
lines formed by the over-one interlacings. 
Once the end of the pattern unit is reached 
and the ground wefts have been entered, the 
pattern weft is carried on the back to the next 
shed and the interlacing continues. A short 
vertical or diagonal line on the back marks the 
transition from one shed to another. In some 
weavings, pattern wefts from adjacent color 
areas are interlocked once as they are carried 
upward to the next shed. At the end of a pat- 
tern unit the colored yarn is either left dan- 
gling or moved across the back to the next 
area where that color is needed again. 

Acar reports that zl, weft-float brocading 
with the extra wefts interlacing 3/1 on a bal- 
anced or weft-faced plain-weave ground and 
the three-span floats vertically and/or diago- 
nally aligned, appears widely in flat-weaves 
from the Cannakale, Balikesir, Bergama, Ay- 
din, and Manisa areas of western Anatolia, the 
Adana and Gaziantep regions of southeastern 
Anatolia, and the Eskisehir, Konya, Ankara, 
and Kayseri districts of central Anatolia, es- 
pecially in villages where Turkomans and 
Yortiks have settled.?° According to Ursula 
Reinhard, the term itil: (literally, “having a 
wick”) is applied in the Antalya area of south- 
ern Turkey to brocaded structures with a 2/1 
or 3/1 order of interlacing and weft floats ver- 
tically aligned.*! Use of a 2/1 order of inter- 
lacing is not mentioned by Acar in her book 
on Turkish flat-weaves. It is less commonly 
seen in Turkish weavings than 3/1, but is not 
rare. Structurally there is little difference be- 
tween the two (the methods used to produce 
them do, however, differ significantly). 

Weft-float brocading with the extra wefts 
interlacing 3/1 on a weft-faced plain-weave 
ground and the three-span floats diagonally 
aligned in a horizontal herringbone pattern 
is seen in some Turkoman flat-weaves origi- 
nating in Yomut territory”? and in northern 
Afghanistan.” It is also probable that this 
same structure with three-span floats verti- 
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cally aligned was used in the Transcaucasus.*4 

Supplementary weft-float patterning is 
most easily used in conjunction with a weft- 
faced plain-weave ground. When the plain- 
weave ground is warp-faced or warp-predom- 
inant, the heavy pattern wefts must be beaten 
down through the more numerous and closely 
spaced warps with far greater force than is 
necessary in a weft-faced weave. The result in 
most Near Eastern and Central Asian weav- 
ings with warp-predominant or warp-faced 
grounds is that warps interlacing with heavy 
pattern wefts are forced up out of their nat- 
ural plane and “tie down” or “bind” one at a 
time the extra wefts in a manner that appears 
significantly different from the normal over- 
and-under warp and weft interlacing in a weft- 
faced weave. The distortion of the fabric that 
this entails is clearly seen on the back, where 
ridges are formed between the lines of pulled- 
up single warps, and where there is little if 
any visual evidence of the supplementary 
wefts. 

An important difference exists in the or- 
der of interlacing of pattern wefts in fabrics 
of the type just described and ones with the 
structure called zili in Turkish. In zili, both 
parts of the order of interlacing—the over- 
three and under-one—are fixed and there- 
fore consistent throughout, whereas in many 
examples with a warp-predominant or warp- 
faced plain-weave ground only the second 
part of the order—the under-one interlac- 
ing—is fixed. The first part of the order of 
interlacing (or length of the floats) is dictated 
by the pattern and consequently subject to 
variation. 

Two basic types of variation are seen in 
the length of floats that are tied down on a 
warp-predominant or warp-faced plain-weave 
ground by single warps. In one, the pattern 
calls for all floats to be entirely or predomi- 
nantly of a certain length, which might be 
over-five, over-seven, etc. In the other, the 
pattern requires that for each supplementary 
weft there be a consistent order of interlacing, 
but that the order of interlacing change in a 
regular numerical progression from one sup- 
plementary weft to the next. In the latter case 
solid motifs, like interlocking diamonds or re- 
ciprocal interlocking triangles may be formed; 
around or between them the contrastingly col- 
ored single warps binding the floats form 
equally important corresponding patterns of 
their own. When consistent or nearly consist- 
ent float lengths are used for all the supple- 
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Fig. 8 Tent-Band. Northern Afghanistan. Ersari. Mid- 
twentieth century. Supplementary weft-float patterning 
on a warp-predominant plain-weave ground with weft 
floats of variable length tied down one at a time by single 
warps. Supplementary weft-float patterning with the ex- 


mentary wefts, the normal alignment of floats 
is a diagonal one. Diagonal alignments of 
floats and their corresponding warp bindings 
are normally coordinated to form such basic 
designs as herringbone and diamonds. 

Supplementary weft-tloat patterning on 
a warp-predominant or warp-faced plain-weave 
ground with weft floats of variable length 
bound one at a time by single warps is found 
in a variety of Turkoman tent bands.”’ Ones 
made of undyed cotton with extra wefts of 
wool, probably to be attributed to the Ersaris, 
often have sizeable areas patterned by this 
structure. In large part the extra wefts in these 
are continuous, and are arranged in floats tied 
down in diamond pattern or diagonal align- 
ment (frequently horizontal herringbone pat- 
tern) (fig.8). I have also seen the same struc- 
ture running from selvedge to selvedge to 
form narrow borders in bags (fig.9) and ani- 
mal covers made by the Qashqa’is and Lors in 
Fars*¢ and in animal covers produced by weav- 
ers in the Khamseh District of northwestern 
Iran.?’ 

When employed to produce localized pat- 
tern, this structure constitutes another type of 
weft-float brocading. Brocaded motifs com- 
monly seen in the above mentioned weavings 
from Fars and the Khamseh District include 
the botteh, human-like figures, and x’‘s (fig.9). 
One type of jajim, possibly from Azarbayjan, 
is patterned in part by small brocaded squares 
filled with diamonds that are created by weft 
floats of variable length tied down one at a 
time by single warps.”* 

Related to, but somewhat different from 
the structure just described, is one commonly 
found in a group of Turkoman tent bands 
that may be of Yomut origin (fig. 10).?° These 
bands have a warp-predominant or a warp- 
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tra wefts carried in the same shed with the ground wefts 
where not forming floats of variable length on the front. 
Two-color two-strand countered weft-twining. Wool and 
cotton. W:28.5cm. Collection of Harry and Diane Green- 
berg. 


Fig. 9 Bag. Iran, Fars Province. Qashqa’i. Early twen- 
tieth century. Field and Side Borders: weft-float brocad- 
ing on a warp-predominant plain-weave ground with 
weft floats of variable length tied down one at a time by 
single warps. Upper and Lower Borders: supplementary 
weft-float patterning with weft floats of variable length 
tied down one at a time by single warps. Vertical wrap- 
ping, horizontal wrapping, and two-strand weft-twining. 
Wool. 32 x 28cm. Collection of John and Suzan Wertime. 


faced plain-weave ground patterned mostly by 
weft-float brocading with weft floats or vari- 
able length tied down one at a time in diagonal 
alignment by two warps instead of one. Rather 
than passing under just one warp between 
floats, the supplementary weft interlaces 1/1/ 
1, so that it is tied down by two warps instead 
of one (these warps are separated by an in- 
terlacing and therefore cannot be called 
paired). As the fabric is warp-predominant or 
warp-faced, the interlacings of the supple- 
mentary weft tend to be concealed on the 
back. In the examples that I have seen, the 
supplementary weft is not immediately car- 
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Fig.10 ‘Tent Band (detail). Probably Northeastern Iran. 
Probably Yomut. Early twentieth century. Field: weft- 
float brocading on a warp-faced plain-weave ground with 
weft floats of variable length tied down one at a time in 
diagonal alignment by two warps (the turn of the sup- 
plementary weft appears on the front face). Borders: 
warp-faced plain weave with warp substiution. Wool and 
cotton. W:28.5cm. Textile Museum (R 37. 12.8). 
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ried to the next shed upon reaching the end 
of a color unit, but instead interlaces 1/1/1 
before turning, and the turn of the supple- 
mentary weft appears on the front face and 
not on the back as is usual in other varieties 
of weft-float brocading. This creates a series 
of short diagonal lines which mark the edges 
of the color unit. 

In the structures just described, weft 
floats occur only on the front of a plain-weave 
ground; all that appears on the back are single 
interlacings of the weft. Supplementary wefts 
can also be used to form patterns of floats of 
variable length now on the front face of the 
fabric, now on the back (Emery figs.224—225, 
p.142). Where they float on one face, the 
ground weave appears on the other and vice 
versa. The pattern of floats on the back is the 
negative of that on the front unless more than 
one color is used to pattern an area, in which 
case floats overlap on the back of the fabric 
and the negative pattern there is either par- 
tially or completely obscured. Since both parts 
of the order of interlacing are variable, prac- 
tically any arrangement of over-and-under in- 
terlacings can be used in this variety of sup- 
plementary weft-float patterning. The pattern 
itself, and not some fixed float-span (e.g. 3/1, 
2/2), is the determining factor in the length 
of floats on the two faces. 

Once the desired float-span is attained on 
the front, the extra weft floats on the back 
until needed on the front again. It can pro- 
ceed in this manner across the entire width of 
the fabric, or be confined to a limited area. If 
discontinuous, the extra weft, upon reaching 
the end of the color area, is normally carried 
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on the back vertically or diagonally to the next 
shed after the ground weft has been entered. 
The interlacing then continues. Pattern wefts 
from adjacent color areas can also be inter- 
locked as they pass to the next shed. 

For greater durability and for aesthetic 
reasons, floats on the front face tend to be 
short. The unseen floats on the back are of 
less consequence and can vary in length con- 
siderably. They can be avoided if, instead of 
floating laterally on the back of the fabric to 
the next place needed on the front, the yarn 
is moved on the back to the next shed and 
interlaced on the front in the opposite direc- 
tion. When this is done consistently at the end 
of each float, a single vertical or diagonal line 
appears on the front face without any floats 
on the back whatsoever (fig.7). All that is seen 
on the latter is a series of short vertical or 
diagonal lines moving upward in alternating 
steps. This is the most economical form of 
weft-float brocading. 

A single vertical or diagonal line can also 
be formed if the yarn is wrapped continuously 
in an upward direction around either the 
same warp grouping or around warp group- 
ings moved over a warp each time. Similar 
solid lines appear on both front and back with 
the exception that the wrapped yarn has a 
horizontal direction on one face and a diag- 
onal slant on the other. Strictly speaking, ver- 
tical and diagonal wrapping are not interlaced 
structures but wrapped structures. They are 
mentioned here because of their frequent use 
in Near Eastern and Central Asian weavings 
patterned by weft-float brocading with weft 
floats of variable length alternating on the two 
faces of a plain-weave ground. 

On occasion, one finds brocaded motifs 
produced by extra wefts that are both wrapped 
and floated on a weft-faced plain-weave 
ground. In fig. 11, a saddle bag possibly from 
the Varamin-Garmsar region, the pattern 
wefts encircle three warps one and a half 
times, float on the back under three warps, 
then come up and encircle another grouping 
of three warps one and a half times, and so 
forth. At certain points the design may entail 
an increase and/or decrease in the number of 
warps that are wrapped. The front resembles 
fabrics patterned by weft-float brocading with 
weft floats of variable length alternating on 
the two faces of a plain-weave ground (Emery 
fig.224, p.142). The back, however, looks very 
different. Instead of having a pattern of floats 
the negative of that on the front (Emery 


fig.225, p.142), the back shows areas of solid 
color which result from the alternate wrap- 
ping and floating of the extra wefts. 

The structure of weave and the length of 
floats used exercise an important influence on 
design formation in pieces patterned by weft- 
float brocading with weft floats of variable 
length alternating on the two faces of a bal- 
anced to weft-faced plain-weave ground. Most 
examples have varying amounts of a contrast- 
ing plain-weave ground (balanced, weft-pre- 
dominant, or weft-faced) showing beneath 
and between motifs made up principally of 


Fig. 11 Saddle Bag (bottom: the face of the front half 
of one pouch is shown in its entirety; top: the reverse of 
the front half of the other pouch is only partially shown). 
Iran, possibly Varamin-Garmsar region. Mid-twentieth 
century. Horizontal extra-weft wrapping on a weft-faced 
plain-weave ground with the extra weft encircling three 
warps | 4 times and floating on the back under the next 
three warps except where the design entails an increase 
and/or decrease in the number of warps wrapped. Two- 
color two-strand weft-twining. Wool. W:50cm. Collection 
of Mark and Shelly Treece. 


Fig. 12 Cover (detail). Anatolia. Late nineteenth cen- 
tury. Weft-float brocading with weft floats of variable 
length alternating on the two faces of a balanced plain- 
weave ground; weft-float brocading with weft floats of 
variable length forming vertical lines on the front and 
the pattern wefts carried vertically on the back to the 
next shed. Horizontal wrapping. Two-color two-strand 
countered weft-twining. Wool. W:148cm. Collection of 
Arthur D. Jenkins. 


narrow diagonal, and to a lesser degree, ver- 
tical lines. Solid color areas are typically bro- 
ken by dots or by negative lines (fig.12). Some 
weavings do, however, have structure and pat- 
tern coordinated in such a way that the 
ground weave is covered entirely. This is often 
accomplished by use of three different struc- 
tures: (1) weft-float brocading with weft floats 
of variable length alternating on the two faces 
of a ground weave (2) weft-float brocading 
with weft floats of variable length forming 
vertical and/or diagonal lines on the front and 
the pattern wefts carried vertically or diago- 
nally to the next shed on the back, and (3) 
diagonal and vertical wrapping (fig. 13). 

There are few weaving areas in the Near 
East and Central Asia where weft-float bro- 
cading with weft floats of variable length al- 
ternating on the two faces of a plain-weave 
ground is not found to some extent. It may 
be employed sparingly to add decoration to 
a limited portion of a weaving or pattern it in 
all sections. Weavers in Anatolia have been 
especially prolific users of this structure which, 
together with vertical and diagonal wrapping, 
is known as cicim (pronounced “jijim”) in Tur- 
key (fig. 12) according to Acar.*° Another area 
in which it is used to a significant extent is 
northeastern Iran.?! In the latter, as in Ana- 
tolia, large covers as well as smaller utilitarian 
objects frequently are embellished all over by 
this weave. 
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Supplementary weft-float patterning with 
weft floats of variable length alternating on 
the two faces of a balanced or warp-predom- 
inant plain-weave ground is a structure that 
runs from selvedge to selvedge in one group 
of bags produced in Fars. The back faces of 
these weavings are covered with long floats of 
one or more colors while short floats forming 
a limited range of simple patterns, the most 
common of which, a diamond lattice contain- 
ing small interior diamonds, appears on the 
front. 


Fig. 13 Salt Bag. Iran, Kermanshah Province. Probably 
Sanjabi. Late nineteenth-early twentieth century. Weft- 
float brocading with weft floats of variable length alter- 
nating on the two faces of a plain-weave ground; weft- 
float brocading with weft floats of variable length form- 
ing diagonal lines on the front and the pattern wefts 
carried diagonally to the next shed on the back; hori- 
zontal, diagonal, and vertical wrapping. Pile: Turkish 
“knot,” two ground wefts. 33.5 x 64cm. Collection of 
John and Suzan Wertime. 
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Another variety of supplementary weft- 
float patterning with floats alternating on the 
two faces of a plain-weave ground differs fun- 
damentally from that just described in that the 
order of interlacing of the pattern wefts is 
fixed instead of variable. Usually seen in a 2/ 
2 float-span ratio, the floats appear now on 
one face of the fabric, now on the other. When 
these floats are in alternate alignment in suc- 
cessive sheds and the wefts are sufficiently 
compacted, the plain-weave ground on both 
front and back can be entirely covered by the 
pattern weft. 

This structure appears in several differ- 
ent groups of bags woven in Anatolia. Many 
of these bags have bands of plain weave al- 
ternating with areas of weft-float brocading 
with extra wefts that interlace 2/2 and entirely 
cover the plain-weave ground. Ina large num- 
ber of examples the patterns consist mainly of 
narrow diagonal lines composed of a succes- 
sion of pairs of two-span floats formed by dis- 
continuous wefts that float over-two and under- 
two warps, then turn back and fill in the place 
left empty by the under-two interlacing (fig. 14). 
To shift the warp grouping in each successive 
shed by one warp following completion of the 
2/2 interlacing sequence and insertion of the 
ground weft, the extra weft moves diagonally 
under either one or three warps. On the front 
these diagonal lines appear as a series of pairs 
of two-span floats while on the back they ap- 
pear as a series of two-span floats coupled with 
over-one or over-three diagonal weft move- 
ments.*? 

An effect very similar to that created by 
the above mentioned structure can also be 
achieved by means of 2/4 reverse horizontal 
extra-weft wrapping with discontinuous wefts 
on a plain-weave ground (2/4 reverse soumak 
brocading) when the two-span floats are in 
alternate alignment and entirely cover the 
ground weave on the face. As in fig.14, some 
examples woven in this variety of horizontal 
wrapping have patterns based primarily on 
narrow diagonal lines made up of a succession 
of pairs of two-span floats.** To produce these 
floats, the extra weft passes over two warps, 
under four warps in the opposite direction, 
then back over two warps toward the first two- 
span float. After the passage of the ground 
weft, the wrapping weft moves diagonally 
under one warp in order to shift the four- 
warp grouping. When the next shed is reached, 
the wrapping sequence begins again.*# 

2/4 reverse horizontal wrapping of the 


Fig. 14 Bag (detail). Anatolia. Early to mid-twentieth 
century. Weft-float brocading with the extra wefts inter- 
lacing 2/2 on a plain-weave ground and the two-span 
floats alternately aligned and entirely covering the ground 
weave; diagonal wrapping. Rows of weft-faced comple- 
mentary-weft weave based on 2/2 diamond twill and weft- 
faced complementary-weft weave with variable interlac- 
ing arranged to form a fret-like pattern and a reciprocal 
interlocking trefoil pattern. Two-color two-strand weft- 
twining. At the bottom: diagonal and vertical wrapping. 
Wool. W:71cm. Courtesy of Bill Seward-Trocadéro. 


type just described should be clearly differ- 
entiated from weft-float brocading that has 
the extra wefts interlacing 2/2 on a plain- 
weave ground and the two-span floats alter- 
nately aligned and entirely covering the ground 
weave. : 

In another variation of weft-float pat- 
terning, continuous supplementary wefts, in- 
stead of floating on the two faces of the fabric, 
float on only one face and are laid in with the 
wefts of the ground weave wherever they are 
not floating. In cases in which the ground 
weave is balanced plain weave, the laid-in 
wefts are clearly visible and can serve either 
as the background to the pattern-forming 


Fig. 15 Cover (detail). Probably Iran, Azarbayjan Prov- 
ince. Late nineteenth century. Bands of warp-faced plain- 
weave with warp substitution alternating with bands of 


floats or as the pattern areas themselves with 
the floats out of sight on the back of the fabric 
(Emery figs.226—227, p.143). If, however, the 
ground weave is warp-predominant or warp- 
faced and the pattern wefts are alternately 
floated and laid in (Emery figs.228—229, p.143), 
the floats necessarily form the pattern since, 
wherever the supplementary wefts are laid in 
with the ground wefts, both sets of wefts are 
concealed by the warp. 

I have only seen this structure—supple- 
mentary weft-float patterning on a warp-pre- 
dominant or warp-faced plain-weave ground 
with the supplemetary wefts carried in the 
same shed with the ground weave where not 
forming floats of variable length on the front— 
in Turkoman tent bands. Often it appears at 
the ends of bands decorated by pile or other 
flat-woven structures and throughout bands 
of the type illustrated in fig. 8, which is prob- 
ably Ersari work. I have never seen the bal- 
anced plain weave variatfon illustrated by 
Emery (figs.226—227, p.143) in any flat-weave 
from the Near East or Central Asia. 


Warp and Weft Substitution (Emery p.154; 
Rowe pp.50—52) 


A simple way that different colored sets of 
warps or wefts can be utilized to create a pat- 
tern is through the substitution of one set for 
another in a 1/1 order of interlacing on the 
fabric face meant to be seen. While one set 
interlaces, the set not being used simply floats 
on the back of the fabric and vice versa. This 
exchange of interlacing and floating functions 
results in a two-faced fabric, one face of which 
appears as plain weave with a pattern of con- 
trasting colors while the other is covered with 
long floats (fig.15). To achieve clarity in the 


warp-faced plain weave. Wool. W:168cm. Collection of 
John and Suzan Wertime. 
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pattern the fabric is made warp-faced for warp 
substitution and weft-faced for weft substitu- 
tion. 

It is also possible to use more than two 
colors in the direction of patterning. This adds 
considerably to the number and length of the 
floats on the back since only one color at a 
time interlaces with the opposite set. The prin- 
ciple of substitution may also be applied to the 
patterning of weaves other than plain weave, 
both simple and compound. In one group of 
Iranian flat-weaves it is used to add a third 
color to a complementary-weft weave (see be- 
low, p.48). 

Rowe (p.50) points out that while “sub- 
stitution in its simplest form actually satisfies 
Emery’s definition of a weave with comple- 
mentary sets of elements, since the two sets 
are co-equal and reciprocal in their function 
(Emery 1966, p.150).. ., it differs fundamen- 
tally from the other weaves classified under 
this heading. The two complementary sets are 
reciprocal from one design area to another, 
but are not reciprocal within a single design 
area. Within a design area, only one of the 
two complementary sets is interworked with 
the perpendicular set, while in the other 
weaves with complementary sets of elements, 
the two complementary sets are continuously 
interworked. . . .” Complementary-weft weaves 
with continuously interworked sets are dealt 
with in the following section. 

In the Near East and Central Asia, warp- 
faced plain weave with warp substitution® is 
normally found only in long, narrow strips 
used either individually or cut and sewn to- 
gether to form several types of objects. The 
substituting warps in all of these are, of course, 
continuous and usually consist of only two 
colors in any one segment of the patterned 
area. 

One variety of warp-faced strip, which is 
commonly made in northern Afghanistan, has 
this structure almost from selvedge to sel- 
vedge. Such pieces find functional and/or dec- 
orative use as tent bands, or are cut and sewn 
together to constitute large covers, probably 
for the floor.** 

Other strips differ somewhat in that they 
have warp-faced plain-weave bands patterned 
by warp substitution used with solid colored 
stripes of warp-faced plain weave. These strips 
are known as jajim in Iran, where they are cut 
and made into squarish or rectangular multi- 
purpose covers or wrappers (fig.15), also 
called jajim.*7 Similar covers are found in 
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northern Afghanistan** and eastern Turkey,*? 
and were a part of the weaving tradition in 
the Transcaucasus as well.?° 

Another way in which such strips are 
utilized is for the fashioning of horse covers, 
both with and without breast flaps. The two- 
armed type of horse cover is popular among 
some Turkoman groups, especially the Yo- 
muts in Iran and the Soviet Union,*! whereas 
covers without flaps are often found in Af- 
ghanistan.*” 

Warp-faced plain weave with warp sub- 
stitution often patterns the borders of Yomut 
tent bands with field designs created by var- 
ious forms of weft-float brocading (fig.10). 

A far larger number of flat-weaves are 
decorated by weft substitution than by warp 
substitution.*? In eastern Iran,‘ western Af- 
ghanistan,*® and various parts of Pakistan*® 
weft-faced plain weave with weft substitution 
appears frequently in a considerable variety 
of containers, gelims, covers, and other utili- 
tarian and decorative objects. Baluch weavers 
in all three countries are responsible for many 
of them, as are a variety of other groups in 
eastern Iran and western Afghanistan. An- 
other region in which weft-faced plain weave 
with weft substitution has been widely em- 
ployed is the province of Kerman,‘’ where the 
name “Afshar” is usually applied to most 
pieces exhibiting this structure. Weavings 
originating in the Varamin-Garmsar district*® 
and Fars Province** must also be mentioned 
in this connection. 

Weft substitution is used to pattern either 
the entire face of a fabric or only certain seg- 
ments of it, the rest being decorated by one 
or several other structures. Very commonly 
three or four color elements are substituted 
for each other, which gives the reverse a large 
mass of floats and the weaving a somewhat 
padded feel. The substituting wefts may run 
from selvedge to selvedge, or be used in lim- 
ited areas only. One of the structures com- 
monly found in the wide flat-woven ends of 
Baluchi and Teymuri pile rugs and in the flat- 
woven sections of some pile bags is this weft- 
faced plain weave with weft substitution. 


Complementary-Weft and Complementary-Warp 
Weaves (Emery pp.150—-153; Rowe pp.67-80) 


As mentioned earlier, the term complemen- 
tary applies to weaves which have in one di- 
rection (either warp or weft) two sets of ele- 
ments that are co-equal in the fabric. The co- 
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Fig. 16 Complementary-weft weave based on 2/2 dia- 
mond twill (floats alternate in two’s). See fig.17A. 


equal sets are interlaced continuously with a 
single set in the other direction to form a co- 
herent weave structure in which there is no 
ground weave that can be singled out as such 
and no one set of elements that is supplemen- 
tary to the others. Rather, the complementary 
sets play equivalent and reciprocal parts on 
opposite faces of the fabric, which is usually 
double-faced. Sets of this type, when encoun- 
tered in nomadic and village textiles from the 
Near East and Central Asia, are almost always 
composed of‘weft elements. Contrary to the 
situation in South America, complementary 
warps are used only infrequently in the weav- 
ing traditions under consideration in this es- 
say. 

In the simplest form of complementary- 
weft (and complementary-warp) weave, one 
of two different colored complementary sets 
interlaces 3/1 on one face of the fabric while 
the other set interlaces 3/1 on the opposite 
face, and the three-span floats thus produced 
are in alternate alignment (Emery figs.244—247, 
p.150; Rowe construction 5, p.67). If the 
three-span floats are sufficiently compacted, 
they can be made to dominate their respective 
faces and thereby create a nearly solid color 
effect on each. Various patterns can also be 
produced by this structure if the two comple- 
mentary sets are regularly made to exchange 
the faces on which they float. Despite the fact 
that it is the simplest form of the weave, com- 
plementary-weft weave with three-span floats 
in alternate alignment is not a structure that 


I have seen in any weaving from the area 
under review. The principal ways in which 
complementary wefts find utilization in the 
nomadic and village textiles of the Near East 
are described below. 

A complementary-weft weave used in the 
Fars area to pattern both limited segments and 
entire faces of weavings has weft floats ar- 
ranged in diagonal alignment to produce a 
diamond pattern resembling that of 2/2 dia- 
mond twill. As in 2/2 diamond twill, the sides 
of the diamonds are formed by two-span floats 
while the points and centers are created by 
over-one and/or over-three interlacements. 
However, since the weave is compound rather 
than simple, not all aspects of it correspond 
exactly to 2/2 diamond twill. Consequently, 
the weave is said to be based on 2/2 diamond 
twill rather than to be 2/2 diamond twill. 

Examples woven in complementary-weft 
weave based on 2/2 diamond twill (fig.16) are 
characteristically weft-faced and have comple- 
mentary wefts (each set of which is a different 
color) alternating in color a/b/a/b. Where one 
color floats on one face the other color floats 
on the other face. With an even order of in- 
terlacing (2/2) each color appears alternately 
on one face of the fabric and then on the 
other. The second color interlaces opposite to 
the first. Diamond designs are formed by 
varying the length and alignment of the floats. 
In most pieces, floats of each color alternate 
in two’s. Where they alternate in three’s, the 
design takes on a more elongated appearance, 
and where in one’s, a squatter aspect. 

The diamond pattern most commonly 
produced by complementary-weft weave based 
on 2/2 diamond twill consists of a lattice of one 
color containing small diamond motifs of an- 
other color. Frequently, this pattern decorates 
the entire back halves of bags (fig.17A) made 
by weavers in Fars, among them Qashqa’is, 
Lors, and probably members of the Khamseh 
Confederation.® It is also seen in the closure 
panels at the top of bags.°! These panels con- 
sist of a row of discrete blocks with discontin- 
uous wefts, between which tapestry-like slits 
to receive the fastening loops are formed. 

Quite often, only sections of this pattern 
are used in narrow rows of decoration at the 
ends of pile rugs and gelims and in various 
parts of bags and other woven objects. De- 
pending on the way the lattice containing 
small diamonds is cut, the design will appear 
as a band of reciprocal triangles in one color 
separated by a zigzag in another color or as 
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Fig. 17 Bag (one half of the front half, seen on the left, 
and one half on the back half, seen on the right, are 
shown). Iran, Fars Province. Probably Qashqa’i. Late 
nineteenth-early twentieth century. A (right side): weft- 
faced complementary-weft weave based on 2/2 diamond 
twill (floats alternate in two’s and in places in three’s); 
rows of weft-faced plain weave. B (left side): weft-faced 
complementary-weft weave based on 2/2 diamond twill 
with a third color added by weft substitution (floats al- 
ternate in two’s): rows of weft-faced plain weave. Wool 
and cotton. 123 x 77cm. Collection of John and Suzan 
Wertime. 


a series of x-shaped motifs alternating with a 
diamond motif.®* Besides occurring in weav- 
ings from Fars, these sections of a diamond 
lattice woven in complementary-weft weave 
based on 2/2 diamond twill are frequently seen 
in pieces produced in the Lor and Bakhtiyari 
regions as well as in the areas around Vara- 
min, Qazvin, and Saveh.** I have also seen 
similar narrow bands with complete diamonds 
and sections of diamonds in some Anatolian 
flat-weaves, especially ones patterned in large 
part by weft-float brocading with the extra 
wefts interlacing 2/2 on a plain-weave ground 
and the two-span floats alternately aligned 
and entirely covering the ground weave (fig.14). 

In a much smaller group of weavings 
originating in the Fars area, weft-faced com- 
plementary-weft weave based on 2/2 diamond 
twill is used to create a pattern of concentric 
diamonds which often covers the entire back 
halves of bags and the bottom panels of bed- 
ding bags (fig.18). The interlacing orders of 
the complementary wefts of these examples 
differ somewhat from those which produce 
the smaller diamond pattern in the examples 
described above. 

Many of the Fars area bags with back 
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halves or bottom panels woven in weft-faced 
complementary-weft weave based on 2/2 dia- 
mond twill have front halves in the same struc- 
ture, but with a third (and occasionally a 
fourth) color added by means of weft substi- 
tution (fig. 17B).** As in weft-faced plain weave 
with weft substitution, when a color element 
is not needed for the pattern on the front face 
it simply floats out of sight on the back of the 
fabric. The additional color creates many de- 
sign possibilities lacking in pieces with com- 
plementary wefts of only two colors. Occa- 
sionally a third color is added to the narrow 
decorative bands described above.®% 

Another type of weft-faced complemen- 
tary-weft weave, found commonly in flat- 
weaves from the Fars and Kerman areas,°*®, is 


Fig. 18 Bedding Bag (the bottom panel and parts of 
both side panels and one end panel are shown). Iran, 
Fars Province. Qashqai’i. Mid-twentieth century. Bottom 
panel: weft-faced complementary-weft weave based on 
2/2 diamond twill (wefts alternate in two’s). Side and End 
Panels: weft-faced complementary-weft weave based on 
2/2 diamond twill with a third color added by weft sub- 
stitution (wefts alternate in two’s). Wool. Bottom Panel: 
41.5 x 87cm. Collection of Mark and Shelly Treece. 


based on 2/2 horizontal herringbone twill 
(fig.19).°”7 It most often appears in narrow 
bands running from selvedge to selvedge at 
the bottom or top of bags, and in many cases 
forms the closure panel itself (fig.20). It is also 
seen at the ends of pile rugs and in other weav- 
ings like horse covers. Some bags and gelims 
from northwestern Anatolia have narrow bands 
of weft-faced complementary-weft weave based 
on horizontal herringbone twill until a 3/3 
rather than a 2/2 order of interlacing.** 

A third variety of weft-faced complemen- 
tary-weft weave produces a narrow band with 
a repeating motif of nine dots that form a 
diamond-like figure patterning a rectangular 
ground of a contrasting color. The basic pat- 
tern unit of dots on a rectangular ground 
usually reverses colors every fourteen warps 
and has wefts successively interlaced in alter- 
nate pairs in the following order: 6/2/6, 4/2/2/ 
2/4, 2/2/2/2/2/2/2, 4/2/2/2/4, and 6/2/6 (fig.21). 
In many examples these pattern units are sep- 
arated from each other by two vertical bars, 
which can also be seen as framing the adjacent 
unit. Such bars are made by a 2/2 interlacing. 
Dark blue and ivory wool (or white cotton) 
yarns are usually employed, but other com- 
binations, like red and green or red and yel- 
low, are encountered as well. 

This complementary-weft weave band 
embellishes a large variety of weavings.®® Dif- 
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Fig. 19 Complementary-weft weave based on 2/2 hor- 
izontal herringbone twill. See the Closure Panel in fig.20 


ferent types of bags often have one or more 
of these bands in various places on the front 
and back halves, especially at the bottom or 
at the top, including the area on either side 
of the closure panel (fig.20) and the closure 
panel itself. Some bags even have a series of 
such bands at the line dividing the back halves. 
Many animal covers, sofrehs, gelims, and pile 
rugs have one or more of them at the upper 
and/or lower ends. Weavings decorated in 
part by this band are products of groups living 
primarily in Fars, or in some cases, in nearby 
areas such as the Bakhtiyari territory. 

I have also seen narrow decorative bands 
woven in a variety of weft-faced complemen- 
tary-weft weaves. These occur in examples 
from Anatolia, especially from the western 
region. In one variety, the complementary 
wefts, which interlace 3/3, form three-span 
floats in alternate alignment. The band is 
usually only a few wefts wide and the design 
is simply a succession of two alternating colors. 
In another variety, the complemetary wefts 
interlace 3/3, but the three-span floats are in 
diagonal alignment and form a pattern of di- 
agonal stripes. This can be termed weft-faced 
complementary-weft weave based on 3/3 twill. 
In still another type of weft-faced comple- 
mentary-weft weave, successive wefts of one 
color interlace 4/1, 3/2, 2/3, 1/4 while succes- 
sive wefts of the other color interlace 1/4, 2/3, 


Fig. 20 Saddle Bag fonily one pouch shan. Iran, Fars 
Province. Qashqa’i. Early twentieth century. Closure 
panel at top: weft-faced complementary-weft weave 
based on 2/2 horizontal herringbone twill. Rows above 
and below the Closure Panel: weft-faced complementary- 
weft weave with variable interlacing arranged to form a 
diamond-like pattern on a rectangular ground. Pile: Per- 
sian knot open to the left with slightly depressed alternate 
warps; two ground wefts. Wool and cotton. 70 x 64cm. 
Textile Museum (R 33. 7.4). 
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Fig. 21 Complementary-weft weave with wefts interlac- 
ing in alternate pairs 6/2/6, 4/2/2/2/4, or 2/2/2/2/2/2/2 in 
20 successive sheds and the basic pattern unit reversing 
colors every 14 warps (a 2/2 interlacing separates each 
unit). See figs.4,20. 


3/2, 4/1 (fig.22). This produces a saw-tooth 
design made up of reciprocal interlocking tri- 
angles of two colors. Much less frequently en- 
countered than the above are the two varieties 
of weft-faced complementary-weft weave with 
variable interlacing found in fig.14. One of 
these has complementary wefts arranged to 
form a fret-like design. In the other, the com- 
plementary wefts produce motifs resembling 
reciprocal interlocking trefoils. 

The complementary sets in fig.23, a strap 
collected in Anatolia, are warp elements. The 
structure in most of the strap is warp-faced 
complementary-warp weave based on 2/2 dia- 
mond twill with warp floats alternating in 
two’s.° From a structural point of view the 
‘only thing that differentiates this from the 
back half of the Fars area bag seen in fig.17 
is the direction of the complementary sets. 
Otherwise, both pieces have identical orders 
of interlacing of the complementary sets and 
identical diamond patterns. 


Fig. 22 Complementary-weft weave with successive 
wefts of one color interlacing 4/1, 3/2, 2/3, 1/4 and suc- 
cessive wefts of the other color interlacing 1/4, 2/3, 3/2, 
4/1, 
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A different variety of warp-faced com- 
plementary-warp weave is found at both ends 
of the same strap, where all the warps interlace 
2/2 and the two-span floats are diagonally 
aligned to form a vertical herringbone pat- 
tern. The complementary-warp weave of these 
parts is based on 2/2 vertical herringbone twill. 

In two short segments toward the middle 
of the strap the order of interlacing is 3/1 and 
the resulting three-span floats are placed in 
alternate alignment (Rowe construction 5, 
p-67). The warp floats of one color then ap- 
pear continuously on the same face of the fab- 
ric in the warp direction. The two colors al- 
ternate on each face horizontally across the 
fabric forming vertical stripes. 


Fig. 23 Strap. Anatolia. Early twentieth century? Warp- 
faced complementary-warp weave based on 2/2 diamond 
twill (warps alternate in two’s). Ends: warp-faced com- 
plementary-warp weave based on 2/2 vertical herring- 
bone twill (warps alternate in two’s). Two short segments 
toward the middle: warp-faced complementary-warp 
weave with the warps interlacing 3/1 and the three-span 
warp floats alternately aligned. Tufts inserted by extra- 
weft pile wrapping (Turkish “knot”). Wool. 8 x 276cm. 
Collection of Martha and Paul Henze. 


More commonly seen in Anatolia than the 
type of strap discussed above are ones which 
feature varying amounts of both warp-twining 
and complementary-warp weave. Usually very 
narrow, these straps are tablet-woven and 
have complementary warps interlacing 3/1 
with the three-span warp floats in alternate 
alignment and paired. Where the colors in- 
terchange faces the yarns appear singly in 
slanted two-span floats. 

To my knowledge, Anatolia is the only 
area in the Near East and Central Asia where 
complementary-warp weaves are used to any 
extent by nomadic or village weavers. 


* OF Ok 


Structure constitutes the most fundamen- 
tal aspect of any textile. While in no way pre- 
cluding aesthetic appreciation, knowledge of 
provenance, function, design, and so forth, 
the widespread misunderstanding of flat-woven 
structures seen in oriental rug literature does, 
however, seriously hinder the communication 
of basic facts not only about individual textiles 


NOTES 


1. Structure and technique are very different things 
and should always be clearly distinguished. Structure in- 
heres in a fabric as an unchanging state or condition that 
is invariably ascertainable regardless of where and when 
it is examined. Technique, on the other hand, relates to 
the weaving process and is synonymous with the methods 
used by the weaver in the construction of a fabric. Since 
weaving techniques can only be observed at the time and 
in the place that a textile is actually being fabricated, 
writers who were not present on such occasions should 
talk about structure rather than technique when dis- 
cussing the technical details of a weaving. 


2. Published by the Textile Museum, Washington, 
D.C. in 1966. 


3. Published by the Textile Museum, Washington, 
D.C. in 1977. 


4. The expression “alignment of floats” refers simply 
to the manner in which floats are systematically arranged. 
Vertical alignment of weft floats results when successive 
wefts of the same set pass regularly over and under the 
same warp groupings. Similarly, horizontal alignment of 
warp floats results when successive warps of the same set 
pass regularly over and under the same weft groupings. 
Alternate alignment results when every other warp (or weft) 
of the same set passes regularly over and under the same 
weft (or warp) groupings. Diagonal alignment results when 
successive warp (or weft) elements of the same set pass 
over and under weft (or warp) groups that are regularly 
shifted one element at a time to the right or left. 


but also about an entire weaving tradition. A 
good example of this is the use of the term 
“weft-float brocading” to describe a variety of 
structues with supplementary, substituting, 
and complementary wefts, whether continu- 
ous or discontinuous. Besides frustrating the 
interested student, such a practice does much 
to obscure the structural diversity found in 
nomadic and village weavings from the Near 
East and Central Asia. It also impedes efforts 
to study the distribution of fabric structures 
in the region and to consider the possible con- 
nections between different groups of weav- 
ings and weavers that structural evidence 
might provide. With direct access to firsthand 
sources of information about the nomadic and 
village weavings of the Near East and Central 
Asia now more and more difficult to obtain, 
all other kinds of information necessarily as- 
sume a much greater importance. Given their 
inherent and immutable’ qualities, fabric struc- 
tures could prove to be one of the most con- 
sistent and valuable sources of information 
waiting to be systematically exploited. 


5. Qashqa’i jajims are mentioned by Oliver Garrod 
in articles entitled “The Nomadic Tribes of Persia Today” 
and “The Qashqai Tribe of Fars” in the Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, vols.33-34, 1946-47, pp.40 
and 302 respectively. The two jajims catalogued as G25 
(Bedcover: Darrehshuri) and G26 (Bed Cover) on p.73 
of Joan Allgrove et al, The Qashqa’i of Iran, Whitworth Art 
Gallery, Manchester, 1976, are not adequately described 
from the point of view of their float-span ratio and di- 
rection of their diagonals. Most likely they are balanced 
rather than warp-faced, as stated in these entries. 


6. Allgrove on p.55 of “The Qashqa’1” in Yérith: The 
Nomadic Weaving Tradition of the Middle East, Anthony N. 
Landreau editor, Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, 1978, calls Qashqa’i jajims “large cloths in a 
warp-faced herringbone twill and a variety of composite 
weaves.” However, all the pieces of this type that I have 
ever seen have a balanced and not a warp-faced weave. 
What is meant by “a variety of composite weaves” is un- 
clear to me. 


7. For an example of this type of weaving, see A 
Survey of Persian Handicraft, Jay Gluck and Sumi Hira- 
moto Gluck editors, Tehran, 1977, p.304. 


8. “Flachgewebe aus West-Afghanistan,” Heimtex, 
March 1979, pp.72-92. 


9. Heimtex, March 1979, fig.10, p.78. In a personal 


communication, Dr. Janata has informed me that this has 
a 2/2 diamond twill structure. 
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10. Heimtex, March 1979, fig.19, p.88. 
11. Heimtex, March 1979, fig.21, p.88. 


12. This was originally published as pl.89 in From the 
Bosporus to Samarkand, Flat-Woven Rugs. 


13. This variant use of warp-faced alternating float 
weave is mistakenly classified as a compound weave in 
From the Bosporus to Samarkand, Flat-Woven Rugs, p.88, 
pl.89, where it is called “warp-faced complementary 
warp-pattern weave.” Many authors, probably following 
this description, have subsequently made the same error 
(see, for example, Jenny Housego, Tribal Rugs, London, 
1978, pl.106, and Woven Gardens, David Black and Clive 
Loveless editors, London, 1979, pl.51). 


14. Note the example published as pl.19 (no.99) by 
Reinhold Léffler and Erika Friedl, “Eine Ethnogra- 
phische Sammlung von den Boir Ahmad, Siidiran” in 
Archiv fiir Vilkerkunde 21, Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, 
Vienna, 1967. 


15. The term jajim, as used in Iran other than in 
reference to the type of Qashqa’i cover discussed in the 
section on twill weaves, means two things. First, it refers 
to long, narrow warp-faced strips patterned in part by 
any one of several structures, and second to the squarish 
or rectangular covers or wrappers that are made from 
these long strips when they are cut and sewn together. 
For an illustration and description of the band loom 
(called dastgah-e jajim-bafi used to make warp-faced jajims, 
see Hans E. Wulff, The Traditional Crafts of Persia, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1966, pp.201—202. 


16. Emmett Eiland and Maureen Shockley, Tent 
Bands of the Steppes, Berkeley, 1976, figs.7—10, pp.13—14; 
Murry L. Eiland, Oriental Rugs: A Comprehensive Guide, 
Boston, 1976, figs.123 f and g, pp.160-161. 


17. Tent Bands of The Steppes, figs.4,6; Eiland, Oriental 
Rugs, fig.123B, pp.160-161. 


18. Kilim ve Diiz Dokuma Yaygilar (‘“Kilims and Other 
Flat-Woven Covers”), Istanbul, 1975, p.35; see figs.41-45 
and diagrams 17 and 18. ] am grateful to Martha Henze 
for making her unpublished translation of this book 
available to me. Ursula and Volker Reinhard, “Notizen 
uber tiirkische Webteppiche, insbesondere bei siid- und 
sudwest-tiirkischen Nomaden,” Baessler-Archiv, Neue 
Folge, Band XXII, 1974, pp.169 and 194, and Ursula 
Reinhard, “Turkic Nomad Weaving in the Déshemealti 
(Antalya) Area of Southern Turkey,” in Yériik, p.34, re- 
port that in southern Turkey (or parts of it) the names 
sili or zt refer to weavings with a particular type of pat- 
tern and presumably not to a particular structure or tech- 
nique of weave. Most probably terms like sili (zéli) and 
cicm, which is mentioned below, vary considerably in 
usage and meaning from place to place in Turkey. 


19. It should be clear from the following discussion 
that a precise description of compound structures in 
which discontinuous supplementary wefts are employed 
to pattern a plain-weave ground requires more than just 
use of the expression “weft-float brocading.” The specific 
type of weft-float brocading should be mentioned as well. 


20. Kilim ve Diiz Dokuma Yaygilar, p.39. A very beau- 
tiful example with this structure is illustrated and dis- 
cussed by Werner Briiggemann, “Ein broshchiertes 
Flachgewebe aus Zentralanatolien,” Hah, vol.II no.3, 
1979, pp.206—-211. 


21. Yériik, p.34. The diagram of the structure called 
(jfiulk in the Reinhard article in Baessler-Archiv, 1974, 
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p.171, is, however, not of a 3/1 order of interlacing but 
rather of three-span floats with the extra weft carried 
vertically on the back to the next shed, something dis- 
cussed below. 


22. See Peter A. Andrews et al, The Turcoman of Iran, 
Abbot Hall Art Gallery, Kendall, 1971, pl.8a. 


23. See Yoriik, fig.91, p.116. 


24. Bags similar to that in Joseph V. McMullan, Js- 
lamic Carpets, New York, 1965, pl.63, p.221, have been 
purchased recently in the Kars region of northeastern 
Turkey from people who purportedly entered that area 
from the Transcaucasus earlier in this century. These 
bags are said to be the work of a family member of an 
earlier generation. 


25. See, for example, Central Asian Carpets, Lefevre 
and Partners, London, 1976, pl.29. 


26. See Woven Gardens, pl.57; L6ffler and Friedl, 
Archiv fiir Volkerkunde 21, 1967 pl.20 (no.102) and fig.56 
(no.94), 


27. See The Oriental Rug Collections of Jerome and M ary 
Jane Straka, Jerome A. Straka and Louise W. Mackie ed- 
itors, New York, 1978, fig.91, p.95. 


28. See Max Allen, The Mysterious East, Toronto, 
1977, fig.12, p.9. 


29. See Tent Bands of the Steppes, pls.1-6, 24; Eiland, 
Oriental Rugs, figs.123a and b, pp.160-161. 


30. Kilim ve Diiz Dokuma Yaygilar, pp.28, 33; see 
figs.34—40 and diagrams 13-16. See also From the Bosporus 
to Samarkand, Flat-Woven Rugs, pls.68, 69, 74, 75, 81a. 
May H. Beattie, “Some Weft-Float Brocaded Rugs of the 
Bergama-Ezine Region,” Textile Museum Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1971, pp.20-27, discusses examples with this struc- 
ture and zili. 


31. Both the Turkoman and Kurdish groups there 
produce weavings with this structure. See, for example, 
From the Bosporus to Samarkand, Flat-Woven Rugs, pl.73 
(a Turkoman example), and John T. Wertime, “Salt Bags 
From Iran,” Hak, vol.II no.3, 1979, fig.9, p.203 (a Kur- 
dish example). 


32. There is no mention of this structure in Acar’s 
Kilim ve Diiz Dokuma Yaygilar. 


33. See Tribal Rugs, pl.135. 


34. The structure called “alternate soumak” in Kilim 
ve Diiz Dokuma Yaygilar (p.42) and illustrated as diagram 
25 (p.48) is 2/4 reverse horizontal weft-wrapping with 
discontinuous wefts with the two-span floats alternately 
aligned and entirely covering the face. In Turkey, ac- 
cording to Acar, this structure occurs both with and with- 
out a ground weave (as is shown in diagram 25). She says 
that the variety without a ground weave is often found 
in the eastern part of the country where it is used’ in 
covers, ¢uvals, and saddlebags. The bags seen in her 
figs.50 and 51 are supposed to be illustrative of this struc- 
ture. 


35. A variety of names, few of them satisfactory, have 
been given to this structure in oriental rug literature. For 
example, in From the Bosporus to Samarkand, Flat-Woven 
Rugs, pl.94, it is called “warp-faced complementary warp- 
pattern weave,” a description that is repeated in the Tur- 
coman of Iran, p.69 (HT 14). In Eiland’s Oriental Rugs, 


p.161, no.123d, it is described as “warp-float brocade.” 
In Yériik, p.133, no.66, it is “complementary warp-float 
weave,” and on p.138, no.107, it is “warp-faced warp- 
float pattern weave.” Anthony N. Landreau in “Kurdish 
Kilim Weaving in the Van-Hakkari District of Eastern 
Turkey,” Textile Museum Journal, Dec. 1973, p.31 (fig. 17) 
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A CHECKLIST OF 
FLAT-WOVEN 
STRUCTURES 

DESCRIBED ABOVE 


I. INTERLACING WARPS AND WEFTS—SIM- 
PLE WEAVES 


A. Balanced Twill Weaves 


1 2/2 twill with continuous wefts 

2. 2/2 twill with discontinuous wefts 

3. 2/2 vertical herringbone twill with con- 
tinuous wefts 

4. 2/2 vertical herringbone twill with dis- 
continuous wefts 

5. 2/2 diamond twill with discontinuous 
wefts 


B. Two-Color Warp-Faced Plain-Weave-Derived 
Float Weaves 


1. plain weave patterned by alternating 
float weave with warps of only one 
color floated 

2. plain weave patterned by alternating 
float weave with warps of either of the 
two colors floated 

3. alternating float weave with two-color 
patterning and all the warp floats on 
one face and all the weft floats on the 
other 

4.  plain-weave-derived float weave with 
alternate pairs of three-span (or five- 
span) warp floats of one of the colors 
in horizontal alignment and from one 
to five shots of 1/1 interlacing wefts 
between rows of warp floats 


Il. INTERLACING WARPS AND WEFTS—COM- 
POUND WEAVES 


A. Supplementary Wefts 


1. weft-float brocading with the extra 
wefts interlacing 3/1 (2/1) ona balanced 
or weft-faced plain-weave ground and 
the three-span (two-span) floats verti- 
cally and/or diagonally aligned 
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supplementary weft-float patterning 
on a warp-predominant or warp-faced 
plain-weave ground with weft floats of 
variable length tied down one at a ime 
by single warps 

weft-float brocading on a warp-pre- 
dominant or warp-faced plain-weave 
ground with weft floats of variable 
length tied down one at a time by single 
warps 

weft-float brocading on a warp-pre- 
dominant or warp-faced plain-weave 
ground with weft floats of variable 
length tied down one at a time in di- 
agonal alignment by two warps 
weft-float brocading with weft floats of 
variable length alternating on the two 
faces of a balanced or weft-faced plain- 
weave ground 

weft-float brocading on a plain-weave 
ground with weft floats of variable 
length forming vertical and/or diago- 
nal lines on the front and the pattern 
wefts carried vertically and/or diago- 
nally on the back to the next shed 
supplementary weft-float patterning 
with weft floats of variable length al- 
ternating on the two faces of a balanced 
or warp-predominant plain-weave 
ground 

weft-float brocading with the extra 
wefts interlacing 2/2 on a plain-weave 
ground and the two-span floats alter- 
nately aligned and entirely covering 
the ground weave 

supplementary weft-float patterning 
on a warp-predominant or warp-faced 
plain-weave ground with the extra wefts 
carried in the same shed with the 
ground wefts where not forming floats 
or variable length on the front 


Warp and Weft Substitution 


1. 
2. 


two-color warp-faced plain weave with 
warp substitution 
two-color (or more) weft-faced plain 
weave with weft substitution 

a. with continuous wefts 

b. with discontinuous wefts 


Two-Color Weft-Faced Complementary-Weft 
Weaves 


1. 
2. 


complementary-weft weave based on 2/ 
2 diamond twill 

complementary-weft weave based on 2/ 
2 diamond twill with a third color 
added by weft subsitiution 
complementary-weft weave based on 2/ 
2 (3/3) horizontal herringbone twill 
complementary-weft weave with vari- 
able interlacing arranged to form a 
diamond-like pattern on a rectangular 
ground 

complementary-weft weave with the 
wefts interlacing 3/3 and the three- 
span floats alternately aligned 
complementary-weft weave based on 3/ 
3 twill 

complementary-weft weave with vari- 
able interlacing arranged to form a 
saw-tooth pattern 
complementary-weft weave with vari- 
able interlacing arranged to form a 
fret-like pattern 


9. complementary-weft weave with vari- 
able interlacing arranged to form a re- 
ciprocal interlocking trefoil pattern 


D. Two-Color Warp-Faced Complementary-Warp 
Weaves 


1. complementary-warp weave based on 
2/2 diamond twill 

2. complementary-warp weave based on 
2/2 vertical herringbone twill 

3. complementary-warp weave with the 
warps interlacing 3/1 and the three- 
span warp floats alternately aligned 

4. tablet-woven complementary-warp 
weave with the warps interlacing 3/1 
and the three-span warp floats alter- 
nately aligned and paired; where the 
colors interchange faces the yarns ap- 
pear singly in slanted two-span floats 


Ill. WRAPPING WEFTS—COMPOUND STRUC- 
TURES 
A. Extra-Weft Wrapping on a Plain-Weave Ground 


1. vertical wrapping 

2. diagonal wrapping 

3. horizontal wrapping with the extra 
weft encircling three warps 1 % times 
and floating on the back under the next 
three warps except where the design 
entails an increase and/or decrease in 
the number of warps wrapped 

4, 2/4 reverse horizontal wrapping with 
discontinuous wefts (2/4 reverse sou- 
mak brocading) with the two-span floats 
alternately aligned and entirely cover- 
ing the ground weave on the face 
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